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of time the two classes became combined. In the case oi
the two nations which carried out the federal system most
thoroughly and consistently, Aetolia and Achaea, an absence
of city life in the one and of intense city life in the other was
favourable to the early formation of these close unions; but
this very tendency helped them subsequently to assimilate
states that had enjoyed a brilliant and independent city life.
Other developed cities, such as those of Thessaly and Boeotia,
worked out the problem for themselves, sometimes voluntarily,
sometimes under pressure from a leading state; while else-
where, in the transitory Olynthian federation, the motive for
union is resistance against a threatening barbarian power.
Lycia stands alone, for the federal government which we find

there is apparently a conscious imitation of a Greek system__

an adaptation of the only mode in which the political civilisation
of the Hellenes could be applied to the national feeling which
early tribal association had perpetuated.

In the order of their development, as known to us from
scattered records (and therefore not necessarily in the order
of their actual birth), the chief federal governments of Greece
are those of Thessaly, Boeotia, Acarnania, Olynthus, Arcadia,
Aetolia, Achaea, and Lycia.

The earliest union of THESSALY was attained by the
voluntary subjection of the aristocracies of her towns to a king
of their own choosing. He was chosen from the Heracleidae,
but not always from the same branch of this widely-diffused
race, with which all the noble Thessalian families seem to have
claimed connection, and several clans and states were in turn
represented in the monarchy. Thessaly is found acting as a
united whole in the year 511.1 At the time of the Persian Wars
she is still a monarchy, although the power of the Aleuadae, who
then held sway,2 is evidently weakened by a stubborn resistance
to their rule, partly due perhaps to the hostility of local
dynasties, partly to a growing democratic sentiment, which
soon asserts itself in the downfall of the monarchy, a change
in the constitution, and an alliance with Athens in 461. It is
not probable that the monarchy long survived the Persian Wars;
and the government that concluded the treaty with Athens,
sent her assistance at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War
in 431, and tried to stop the march of Brasidas to Thrace in

1 Her. v. 63.                                    * ib. vii. 6.